CHARLES   FROHMAN

In the same way he developed men like Michael
Morton. He would see a French farce in the Paris
theaters, and, although he could not understand a word
of French, he got the spirit and the meaning through
its action. He would buy the play, go to London with
the manuscript, and get Morton or Paul Potter to adapt
it for American consumption.

Life in London to Charles Frohman was one series
of adventures. Like Harun-al-Rashid in the Arabian
Nights, he delighted to wander about, often with Barrie,
sometimes with Lestocq, seeking out strange and pic-
turesque places in which to eat.

These adventures began in his earliest days in Eng-
land. Here is a characteristic experience:

One day Madeline Lucette Ryley, the playwright,
came to see him in his office in Henrietta Street. A bat-
tered old man was hanging around the door.

"Did you see that man outside?11 asked Frohman.

"Yes," said Mrs. Ryley.    "Is he the bailiff?71

"Oh no," said Frohman, "he is a Maidenhead cabby."
This is the story of how he came there.

The day before Frohman had been down to Maiden-
head alone for luncheon. At the station he hailed a
cabby who was driving a battered old fly.

"Where to, Governor?" asked the man.

"Number 5 Henrietta Street," said Frohman.

"No such place in Maidenhead," said the driver.

"Oh, I mean the place opposite Covent Garden in
London."

The old cabby wasn't a bit flustered, but he said,; "I
will have to get a new horse."

He changed horses and they made the long way to
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